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hildren  learn  about  reading  and  writing  at  home  with  their 
family.  They  enjoy  snuggling  for  a  bedtime  story,  imitating  writing 
a  note  to  family  members  saying  “I  love  you,”  and  pretending  to 
read  signs  in  the  grocery  store.  Shared  moments  like  these 
encourage  children’s  future  success  as  readers  and  writers.  Here 
are  some  simple,  but  important  ways  to  support  your  child  in 
learning  to  read  and  write. 


Talk,  sing  and  play  with  your  child. 


Babies  love  hearing  your  voice  and  may  coo  and  babble  when 
you  talk  to  them.  This  is  conversation — children’s  first  efforts  to 
express  their  feelings  and  ideas.  Talking  and  singing  with  children 
during  chores,  over  dinner  and  throughout  the  day,  helps  little 
ones  pick  up  concepts  and  new  words.  They  learn  about  the 
rhythm  and  sounds  of  our  language  and  learn  how  to  describe 
experiences  through  language. 

★  Help  your  child  learn  a  new  word  by  labeling  it  (“This  is  a  an 
apple  and  it’s  very  sweet”). 


★  Expand  on  what  he  says  (“Ice  cream.  You  mean  that  you  want 
to  eat  vanilla  ice  cream?”). 

if  Sing,  chant  and  play  with  common  rhythms  and  rhymes 

(“Itsy-bitsy  spider...”)  to  help  him  begin  to  hear  and  distinguish 
similarities  and  differences  in  spoken  words,  syllables  and 
sounds. 


★ 


Listen  carefully  as  your  child  talks  to  you.  Answer  his 
questions  and  take  time  to  explain  your  reasoning. 


Reading  may  be  the  most  important  activity  that  children  experi¬ 
ence.  Children  learn  new  words  and  expand  their  knowledge  about 
many  different  things.  They  learn  about  print — that  the  marks  on 
the  page  are  letters  and  words,  and  that  print  goes  from  left  to 
right  and  top  to  bottom  on  the  page.  And  through  good  experiences 
with  books,  they  come  to  expect  that  books  will  be  interesting, 
challenging,  exciting  and  fun  when  an  adult  reads  to  them. 

if  Set  aside  a  special  time  each  day  to  read  aloud  to  your  child. 
Routines  are  reassuring  to  young  children. 

if  Read  stories  and  information  books  for  as  long  as  it  is  fun  for 
you  and  your  child.  If  she  gets  restless,  stop  reading  for  now. 

if  Bring  books  with  you  while  you’re  waiting  at  the  doctor’s  office 
or  doing  other  errands,  especially  when  you  are  likely  to  have 
time  on  your  hands. 


Surround  your  child  with  reading  materials. 


Children  look  at  and  read  books  and  magazines  when  they  are 
easily  available  to  them.  Consider  the  following: 


★  Buy  or  make  a  bookshelf  for  your  child  that  is  easy  for  her  to 
reach.  Cardboard,  cloth  and  plastic  books  can  go  on  the  lower 
shelves,  which  are  easily  grasped  by  little  hands.  Hardbound 
books  should  go  on  the  higher  shelves. 


★  Place  books  in  baskets  in  various  places  around  your  home, 
including  near  your  child’s  bed,  in  the  TV  area  or  in  the  kitchen. 


★  Have  some  books  ready  to  pack  for  the  train,  bus  or  car  when 
you  and  your  child  go  on  trips  or  go  to  work  together. 


enjoy  listening  and  learning  from  many  different  types  of 
books.  They  love  books  with  repeated  lines  and  rhymes,  familiar 
nursery  rhymes,  fairy  tales,  alphabet  and  silly  sound  books.  And 
they  also  want  to  know  more  about  their  world  through  information 
books  about  animals  and  how  things  work. 


if  The  children’s  librarian  at  your  local  library  is  eager  to  help  you 
find  books  that  are  best  for  your  child’s  age  and  interest.  Grab  one 
of  the  lists  of  favorite  read-alouds  that  are  often  available  to  parents. 


if  Be  sure  you  and  your  child  have  a  library  card.  Start  the  library 
‘habit’  early  by  visiting  on  a  regular  basis.  You’ll  find  more  than 
just  books  at  the  library,  including  regular  story  times,  puppet 
shows  and  ‘talking’  computer  books. 


It’s  not  only  what  you  read,  but  how  you  read  that  matters.  Take 
your  time  and  don’t  rush.  Read  with  expression  and  try  to  vary  your 
voice  throughout  the  story  to  make  it  more  interesting.  Your  child 
will  enjoy  it  and  will  follow  your  lead. 


if  Sit  closely  so  your  child  can  see  the  book  and  help  you  turn 
the  pages. 

if  At  times,  touch  the  printed  words  as  you  read  and  point  to 
the  pictures. 


if  Pause  now  and  then  to  give  your  child  time  to  mull  over  the 
ideas,  ask  questions  and  imagine  the  events  in  the  story. 


if  Occasionally,  ask  a  question  that  encourages  her  to  think  and 
to  relate  the  events  of  the  story  to  her  own  personal  experiences 
(“Look  at  his  footprints  in  the  snow.  What  do  you  like  to  do  in 
the  snow?”). 


Read  it  again. ...and  again. 


Children  learn  a  lot  by  hearing  the  same  stories  again  and  again. 
Although  it  might  be  a  bit  tiring  for  you,  they  love  knowing  what 


happens  next  in  the  story.  Sometimes  children  will  say  some  of 
the  words  and  sentences  in  the  book,  point  to  many  of  the  details 
in  the  pictures  and  even  pretend  to  read  the  book  on  their  own. 

★  Encourage  reading  together  favorite  lines  (“That  Sam-l-am, 
that  Sam-l-am,  I  do  not  like  that  Sam-l-am”). 

★  Find  ways  to  bring  your  child’s  favorite  character  to  life  in 
daily  activities  (“What  do  you  think  ‘Clifford’  would  do  if  he 
were  here  now?). 


See  letters  and  words  everywhere. 


By  the  time  they  are  two  or  three,  many  children  begin  to  identify 
signs,  labels,  and  common  logos  they  see  in  their  home  and 
community.  This  is  the  beginning  of  an  important  process  of 
understanding  that  print  has  meaning — that  the  strange  black 
squiggles  they  see  all  around  them  actually  mean  something. 
Even  though  most  children  aren’t  really  reading  yet,  parents  need 
to  support  these  beginnings  and  extend  them  in  playful  ways. 

★  Praise  your  child’s  attempt  to  read  (“Look,  you’re  right.  The 
sign  says  ‘exit.’). 

if  Let  him  find  his  favorite  cereal  at  the  store  by  looking  for  the 
letters  and  the  sign  (“Can  you  find  the  Cheerios?”). 

if  Point  to  familiar  signs  with  letters  that  are  common  in  your 
child’s  name.  (“McDonald’s  begins  with  M  just  like  your 
name  Mary”). 

★  Write  thank-you  notes,  make  lists,  create  signs  and  let  him 
write  “his  way.”  Give  your  child  many  chances  to  play  with 
print  and  letters — magnetic  letters  for  the  refrigerator, 
‘occupant’  mail,  TV  schedules,  menus.  You’ll  find  that  pretend 
play  is  enriched  through  a  child’s  efforts  to  understand  how 
reading  and  writing  work. 

if  Write  a  note  and  put  it  in  her  lunchbox.  It  will  give  her  a 
special  opportunity  to  read  and  think  of  someone  she  loves 
during  the  day. 

★  The  more  activities  you  do  with  your  child,  the  more  she  is 
likely  to  see,  talk  and  experience  print  in  everyday  activities. 


Help  your  child  learn  about  letters 

' 

and  sounds. 


Daily  activities,  such  as  being  read  to,  writing  lists  and  shopping 
for  items  help  children  learn  about  letters  and  print.  They  learn 
that  words  are  made  up  of  letters  and  that  certain  letters  go  with 
certain  sounds  in  spoken  words.  Children  are  interested  in  letters. 
They  like  to  say  them,  draw  them,  point  to  them  and  write  them, 
especially  their  names. 

if  Children  love  the  alphabet  song.  Sing  it  and  enjoy  how  your 
child  begins  to  learn  about  letters.  Read  alphabet  books,  play 
with  alphabet  puzzles  and  blocks. 

if  Show  him  how  you  write  his  name  and  some  of  his  favorite 
words.  Say  the  sounds  slowly  as  you  write  (“I’m  going  to 
write  your  name,  S-a-m”). 


Governor  George  H.  Ryan  reads  to  a  group  of  students. 

★  Encourage  your  child  to  write.  At  first,  his  letters  will  hardly 
look  like  letters  (more  like  scribble!),  but  the  more  he  writes  the 
more  it  will  begin  to  look  like  you  might  expect.  Try  not  to 
correct  him,  since  the  beginnings  of  writing  need  to  be  playful. 

it  Create  a  small  writing  area  and  stock  it  with  unlined  paper, 
crayons  and  other  writing  tools.  A  small  bulletin  board  can  be 
used  to  send  messages  or  a  post  office  box  made  from  an  old 
shoebox  will  encourage  your  child  to  write. 


It  is  important  to  be  aware  of  what  and  how  much  television 
children  watch.  About  ten  hours  per  week  is  a  good  guide  to 
follow.  Try  the  following: 

★  Review  the  TV  guide  with  your  child  and  select  particular 
shows  for  the  week.  (You  will  also  be  demonstrating  another 
purpose  for  reading!). 

'A  Videotapes  are  entertaining  and  educational  and  allow  you  to 
supervise  what  your  child  is  watching.  Try  renting  videos  from 
the  library,  which  has  a  wide  selection  of  good  titles. 

★  Watch  television  with  your  child.  It’s  fun  to  watch  and  talk 
about  favorite  programs. 

if  Make  sure  your  television  is  in  a  place  where  you  can  be  aware 
of  what  your  child  is  watching.  Be  clear  about  what  is  off- 
limits. 


All  parents  want  the  best  for  their  children.  You  want  them  to  be 
healthy,  happy  and  successful  in  school.  Your  child  stands  the 
best  chance  for  developing  a  good  foundation  for  reading  and 
writing  if  there  is  a  strong  connection  between  home  and  school. 
As  your  child’s  best  advocate,  you  need  to  know  about  activities 
at  school. 


X 


★  Talk  to  your  child’s  teacher.  Ask  her,  “What  are  your  goals  for 
reading  and  writing?  How  will  you  help  my  child  reach  these 
goals?  What  can  I  do  to  support  them?  How  will  you  keep  track 
of  what  my  child  is  learning?” 

★  Look  at  classrooms  for  evidence  of  print  in  the  classroom — 
posters,  pictures  with  captions,  calendars  with  special  events 
noted,  signs,  directions,  and  labels  on  boxes  with  materials  and 
supplies. 

★  Look  for  attractive  displays  of  books  in  classroom  libraries  and 
interest  centers  to  spark  children’s  interest  and  enthusiasm  about 
reading. 

★  See  if  there  are  opportunities  for  children  to  hear  stories  read 
aloud  in  whole  group,  small  group  and  one-on-one  reading. 

★  Notice  if  there  are  group  writing  times  as  well  as  times  that 
children  can  write  independently. 

★  Look  at  whether  the  alphabet  is  at  children’s  eye  level  and  in 
places  where  they  can  use  it. 

★  Make  sure  there  is  attention  to  children’s  learning  of  rhyming  and 
letter-sound  correspondences. 

★  Reading  and  writing  will  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  rest  of 
your  child’s  life.  The  ten  tips  in  this  brochure  were  selected  to  help 
you  make  sure  that  your  child  gets  the  best  start  possible. 

You  are  your  child’s  first  and  most  important  teacher. 

Reading  to  young  children  prepares  them  for  school  and 
helps  them  achieve  the  Illinois  Learning  Standards. 

Start  reading  today! 


IMPORTANT  RESOURCES  FOR  PARENTS 


Cullinan,  B.  (1992).  Read  to  Me:  Raising  Kids  Who  Love  to  Read. 
Washington,  DC:  Government  Printing  Office. 

Golinkoff,  R.  &  Hirsh-Pasek,  K.  (1999).  How  Babies  Talk:  The  Magic 
and  Mystery  of  Language  in  the  First  3  Years.  NY:  E.P.  Dutton. 

Kobrin,  B.  (1995).  Eye  Openers  II:  Children’s  Books  to  Answer 
Children’s  Questions  about  the  World  Around  Them.  NY:  Scholastic. 

Lipson,  E.R.,  &  Luke,  S.  (1991).  The  New  York  Times  Parents’  Guide 
to  the  Best  Books  for  Children.  NY:  Times  Press. 


Ramey,  C.  &  Ramey,  S.  (1999).  Right  from  Birth.  NY:  Goddard  Press. 
Trelease,  J.  (1995).  The  Read-Aloud  Handbook  (4th  edition).  NY:  Penguin. 


☆ 


☆ 


Illinois  Reads:  www.illinoisreads.com 

Futures  for  Kids:  www.futures4kids.org 

American  Library  Association:  www.ala.org/parentspage 

National  Association  for  the  Education  of  Young  Children  (NAEYC): 

www.naeyc.org 

Illinois  State  Board  of  Education:  www.isbe.net 
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